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Executive Summary 

This study empirically examines the high school career academy's 
influence on entrance into, route through, and outcomes upon exiting a 
four-year university. Data is drawn from applicant and student records at 
a comprehensive, urban university for all individuals originating from a 
single high school district that has a strong career academy program. Our 
findings suggest that students from career academies have higher academic 
achievement upon leaving high school, less need for remediation in English 
at the university, and increased graduation rates from the university than 
students who are not from academies. Unfortunately, the high rates of 
remediation for students from this district and the low rates of graduation 
suggest that the impact of the career academy may not be enough to ensure 
success in postsecondary education. About 70% of the applicants from this 
district need some type of remediation, and about 45% need remediation 
in both math and English. Only about half of those who enroll in the 
university graduate. Unless high school school-to-work programs can 
dramatically improve on these percentages for students from inner city 
schools, students will continue to struggle at the university level and 
beyond. 
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Introduction 



Criticism abounds about our public schools. Businesses tell secondary 
and postsecondary schools that their students enter the labor market 
unprepared to meet the challenges posed by a knowledge-based society. 
University faculty complain about the low level of academic knowledge 
that students bring to campus. The popular press reports that academic 
achievement of U.S. students is low in international comparisons. Proposed 
solutions to "fixing" our schools may be more abundant than criticisms 
leveled their way, with consensus about reforms arguably existing only 
with respect to high standards for success, low expectations of their 
realization, and a quest for a one-size-fits-all magic bullet. The consequence 
is that reforms are quickly embraced, partially implemented, and quickly 
discarded. 

It is within this environment that high schools in particular began to 
blur the distinction between vocational and academic curriculum within 
an occupational focus as a way of increasing the quality of education. 1 
Advocates of these "school-to-work" programs do not see them as simply 
revamping traditional vocational education or as limited to students who 
would otherwise be in those programs. In fact, many programs emphasize 
the connections between high school and community college, and many 
are designed to maintain university attendance as an option for students. 
School-to-work programs seek to develop academic skills for all segments 
of the student population. 

Because many school-to-work programs originated during the late 1980s 
and 1990s with relatively large-scale efforts not realized until the mid 1990s, 
they have not been afforded the benefit of extensive longitudinal analysis 
of outcomes. As a result, the long-term consequences of the reforms are 
unknown. This paper is one attempt to assess the longer-term impact of 
the high school career academy, one type of school-to-work program, by 
comparing the postsecondary educational outcomes of students from 
academies and students from the same high school district who were not 
in career academies. Using student-level data from an urban, comprehensive 
university in California, our analysis suggests that career academies raise 



1 These efforts were codified in two pieces of national legislation: the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 (Perkins II) and the 
School-to-Work Opportunity Act of 1994 (STWOA). Perkins II reestablished the 
commitment to high quality occupational education in high school and expanded 
the role that postsecondary institutions, particularly community colleges, played 
in curriculum development (e.g., see Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, 1994). The STWOA reestablished the need for high academic 
standards and integrating workplace knowledge and skills into the academic 
curriculum. 
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students' GPAs in high school, lower the need for remediation in English 
at the university, and increase the probability of graduating from the 
university. However, students from this district face high rates of 
remediation before college-level coursework can begin and low rates of 
graduation, suggesting that the marginal impact of the academy program 
may not be strong enough to ensure postsecondary educational success for 
inner city students. Unless students' knowledge and skills can be increased 
to levels at which students enter the four-year university ready to complete 
college-level coursework, school-to-work reform efforts will remain one 
small improvement in a system that needs large-scale change. 
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Framework 



Within school-to-work programs, the career academy is arguably the 
most well-developed model. The career academy builds a "school- within- 
a-school" and coordinates curriculum and activities around a single 
occupation, profession, or industry that is in demand in the local labor 
market. Core academic subjects are integrated with vocational /technical 
laboratory courses and emphasize the relationship between academics and 
the workplace. Although students do not earn formal occupational skill 
credentials, they often work in the industry of focus during the summer 
after their junior year. Employers are actively involved in building 
curriculum and in donating time as mentors and workplace supervisors 
(e.g.. Stern, Raby, & Dayton, 1992). Research on career academy programs 
illustrates their effectiveness (e.g., Kemple, 1997; Kemple & Rock, 1996), 
including their ability to reduce high school dropout rates (Stern, Dayton, 
Paik, Weisberg, & Evans, 1988), improve job performance and work 
attendance (e.g., Linnehan, 1996), and increase academic knowledge and 
skills taken from high schools and the probability of attending 
postsecondary universities (Maxwell & Rubin, forthcoming). 

Career academies have not yet been the explicit focus of research efforts 
that examine postsecondary educational outcomes. Instead, Technical 
Preparation (Tech Prep) programs are usually used to illustrate school-to- 
work links between postsecondary institutions and high schools. 2 By 
programmatically connecting high school and two years of college for an 
associate's degree (2+2 program). Tech Prep programs open postsecondary 
to groups who traditionally truncate education in high school. While this 
approach is often seen as a positive influence for the noncollege-bound 
students, it is often viewed with skepticism for the traditionally college- 
bound students. In fact, some parents, teachers, employers, and college 
admission personnel remain dubious about the potential of any school-to- 
work program to prepare students for college (e.g.. Public Agenda, 1996) 
because its core curriculum links education and practice through "applied 
academics," integrated curriculum, and career-focused coursework. 
Research is used to support this skepticism by arguing that the positive 
relationship between academic coursework and postsecondary education 
arises because of its advanced academic content (e.g., Altonji, 1995). 

Supporters of school-to-work programs refute these conclusions with 
pedagogical arguments illustrating the strength of applied teaching (e.g., 
Bailey & Merritt, 1997) in providing an authentic learning environment 
that motivates all students to learn and to pursue additional education. 
Because the value of education and lifelong learning in a knowledge-based 



2 See Bragg (1995, 1999) for a discussion. 
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labor market is viewed as a necessity for all students, school-to-work 
programs can improve learning outcomes for all students, including those 
in college preparation programs. Proponents of school-to-work programs 
also suggest that traditional college preparation programs often leave 
students unprepared for college-level work, as evidenced by the high rates 
of remediation before college-level coursework can begin. If school-to-work 
pedagogies can succeed where college preparation programs fail, in terms 
of providing academic knowledge and skills, it is institutional constraints 
that inhibit school-to-work programs from becoming programs leading to 
university enrollment (e.g., McCormick, Alt, & Geis, 1998). 3 These potential 
institutional constraints suggest that the potential for successfully 
articulating students from school-to-work programs to postsecondary 
education maybe through a local postsecondary institution that is familiar 
with local high school programs. In fact, the local university could develop 
ties with the high school in such a way that the students' needs for 
postsecondary education are met as they leave high school and throughout 
work life. 

We examine the potential for school-to-work programs, as embodied by 
career academies, to facilitate postsecondary education using a unique data 
set containing data from a local four-year university for individuals from a 
single high school district. 4 Because nearly one-quarter of the district's 
applicants to the university were former career academy students, we are 
able to compare career academy students with their nonacademy 
counterparts with respect to preparing for entrance into, the route through, 
and exit from the university. 



3 Either academic snobbery within the university against "applied learning" or the 
use of screens — academic preparation programs — to control applicant flow would 
prevent school-to-work programs from placing students into the university. 

4 The university draws about 80% of its students from a two-county region, it has 
worked closely with this particular school district on its career academy programs. 
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Empirical Framework 



We examine the postsecondary educational outcomes and activities of 
individuals from a single school district who applied to the local university 
from 1990 to 1998 for a degree program. 5 We are interested in observing the 
career academy's influence on each successive step through the university: 
entrance into, route through, and exit from. By examining the academy's 
influence on the progression through each step, we can determine the points 
at which it helps students through college and the points at which it has no 
influence. It may be at the latter points that other interventions are needed. 

We first assess the academy's influence on entrance into college as 
measured by acceptance to and enrollment in the university. This analysis 
answers the questions "Does the career academy help students gain 
admission to a four-year university?" and "Does it help ensure that students 
enroll once admitted?" We then assess the academy's influence on the route 
taken through college by examining the need for remediation and the 
transfer status of students. Undertaking remediation and transferring to 
the university, usually from the community college, often lengthen the time 
to degree for students. This analysis answers the question, "Does the career 
academy help the student move through the university in a timely manner?" 
Finally, we examine the academy's influence on the student's exit from the 
university as measured by dropping out, academic dismissal, and 
graduating and by the student's academic achievement at exit (GPA). 6 This 
analysis answers the question "Does the academy facilitate positive 
postsecondary educational outcomes for its students?" 

We empirically model a student's entrance into the university as a 
function of career academy enrollment, individual demographics, high 
school of origin, and academic preparation. 7 However, because the career 



5 We did not include individuals who applied to or attended the university on a 
temporary basis. Most of these individuals were high school students taking courses 
at the university. 

6 GPA is an extremely crude measure of achievement at the university when program 
differentiation imparts different levels of knowledge and skills and programs use 
different measures of "rigor" in assessment (e.g.. Young, 1990; Elliot & Strenta, 
1988). We examined the distributional differences between college majors of 
academy and nonacademy students and found that few differences existed between 
those who declared a major. However, far fewer academy students (71%) than 
nonacademy students (83%) declared a major. 

7 It could be argued that demographic characteristics and high school of origin only 
influence acceptance to and enrollment in the university through academic 
preparation and not as an independent influence. However, the university in our 
study has a high percentage of students who do not meet university admission 
requirements ("special admits") but are admitted for special reasons. In this sample. 
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